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TRUST. 
“Tbeli-ve. Help thou my unbel 
Lorp, I believe ! and, in my faith, 
I would find peace. Though shadows fall 
And life seems sometimes dark and cold, 


Thy love shines sweetly through it all. 


Shines through it all; yet, Lord. forgive 
That faith looks still through tears of grief. 
Night is still night. Oh, I believe! 
But help thou, Lord, mine unbelief! 


E’en through the sweetness of this faith 
That shimmers through receding doubt, 
Give me that holier might of faith 
That sees no doubting gloom without. 


That faith may go from strength to strength, 
And he that hath, to him be given: 
So shall this little faith of earth 
Become the larger faith of heaven 
G. #H. B., 


in Christian Registe r. 


For Friends’ Inteliigencer and Journal. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES KIRK. 

( Continued.) 

As I am writing altogether from memory I have 
failed to record exactly in the order of time the 
death of my beloved sister Hannah, in the early 
part of this year. She was lovely, gentle, and kind, 
and it was asore bereavement. A dear cousin, who 
had been in poor health for some time, and Grand- 
father Kirk both died inthe Tenth month of this 
year, and were buried on the same day, one aged 2y, 
the other 93 years. 

1830. My health having been restored far beyond 
my expectations, or that of any of my friends, we ap- 
plied ourselves closely to business. I farmed the sixty- 
four acres with only two horses, and for two years I 
hauled eighty loads of manure each year from the 
city, and one year one hundred loads of all kinds,— 
lumber and other things included. I did not keepa 
hired man, only a boy. We took one when he was 
about ten years old, and kept him till he was sixteen 
for his board and clothing and three months school- 
ing in the winter. For several years, through mow- 
ing and harvest, I exchanged work with the neigh- 
bors and thus got along without hiring. 

1831. The farm much improved and things quite 
comfortable. When we first went there we felt so 
poor and the land was so poor, we thought the neigh- 
bors, who were all rich and had good farms and in- 
vestments besides, would not take much notice of us, 
but they all came to visit us, and continued to do so 
as long as their health permitted, and I am inclined 
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to believe if we act well our part we will always be 
respected. 

In the summer of this year our father, who had 
gradually become more crippled, was suddenly smit- 
ten with apoplexy, which terminated his life in about 
twenty-four bours. This caused the breaking up of 
the family. He left a will dividing his estate equally 
amongst us, except that he bequeathed me four hun- 
dred dollars for my services to the family, which I 
thought too much, and, as sister Phebe had kept 
house eight years, I offered her $50 of it, which she 
declined. Ialso offered the brother that hurt his 
hand fifty dollars, which he accepted. This was the 
way we acted towards each other, and the estate was 
settled without the aid of a lawyer. 

After our father’s death we all taought it best to 
sell the farm and the personal property, which was 
done that fall. The night after the sale we four 
brothers made beds on the floor and remained in the 
house, but the emotions and reflections of my mind 
were such that “sleep came not to my eyes nor 
slumber to my eyelids,” for the night was spent ina 
review of all the scenes of my life upto that time. 
This selling out and breaking up of the home was 
capping the climax. Asad and mournful night it 
was to me; no one in my life had been more so. 
The same fall my brother Samuel was married to 
Martha Paul and settled in Byberry. In the spring 
of 1832 our son was born, and named for my cou- 
sin, Wm. J. Kirk. This event, I felt, greatly in- 
creased our responsibilities. In the autumn of 
this year brother Aaron was married to Ann Paul, 
sister of Martha, and the next year he bought a part 
of the Governor Keith tract in Horsham, and moved 
into the old mansion house, of which our great- 
grandfather did the mason work one hundred and 
ten years previous. 

1833. Since we commenced housekeeping we had 
been diligent in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings on First-days and monthly meetings, but not of 
those held on week days, but now we felt the time 
had come for us to attend these also. It required 
considerable struggle to leave the work, especially in 
the busy season, but I can truly say after more than 
fifty years’ experience, I have never lost anything, 
but have succeeded in temporals as well as those that 
staid at home, and I am fully convinced that every 
right endeavor will be blessed, and O, how I desire 
to impress upon all members the duty of attending 
all our religious meetings! No society or association 
can exist long if its meetings are not keptup. These 
opportunities are often seasons of instruction to the 
mind. At a week-day meeting when no outward 
voice was heard, I was convinced that it was not 
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right for me to partake of the produce of slave labor, 
to which conviction I endeavored to be faithful. 
The difficulty and expense of obtaining free produce 
was considerable, but that was very small compared 
to the feeling it occasioned in other minds on ac- 
count of our not partaking of what they set before 
us. I often thought if they would only pass us by 
without comment how much more satisfactory 
it would be. Not many seemed to appreciate or un- 
derstand the motive, and not unfrequently I received 
a retort calculated to grate on the feelings. In our 
Religious Society the pro-slavery feeling abounded 
to a great extent. Wecan sometimes best exemplify 
the condition of things by stating facts. On one oc- 
casion we were visiting a mutual friend, and our 
pleasure was almost spoiled because we did not par- 
take of articles of food which were the products of 
slave labor. The wife, in tone and manner not very 
kindly, remarked : “ You do not eat of anything we 
have,” because we did not partake of all that was set 
before us, and during the afternoon the husband said 
that “ no one who was an abolitionist could have any 
appointment in their monthly meeting,” and this 
was the feeling of many who professed to be Friends. 
Few who did not live at that time could imagine the 
state of things. There were two extremes; and Truth 
suffered between them. 

In 1834, about the middle of the Fifth month, we 
had an extremely cold spell of weather for the sea- 
son. All the corn that was above ground was killed, 
and the clover frozen, but they were not seriously 
hurt, only retarded for a time. The next two years 
I do not call to mind much that will interest others, 
except that in 1836 the wheat crop was very poor. 
The yield was not sufficient to bread the inhabitants 
and a large quantity was imported from Europe, and 
this large importation from other countries, together 
with bad management in public affairs brought on a 
suspension of specie payments in the following year, 
and a general loss of confidence. 

In 1838, a friend of mine who had previously been 
a wild, profane man, but who had become convinced 
of Friends’ principles and testimonies and had come 
forth in the ministry, finding that business in the 
city with the small means at his command was ren- 
dered more difficult by his convictions in regard to 
many things in connection therewith, which he 
thought were not conducive to his growth in better 
things, had concluded to move into the country. He 
bought a farm in New Jersey, which put him consid- 
erably in debt, and feeling unity and sympathy with 
him, I offered to lend him some money, which he 
gladly accepted, and often, in later years, he referred 
to it with gratitude. How much more good might 
be done than there is, if we were so disposed! The 
latter part of this summer was very dry, not enough 
rain to wet the ground plough-deep, till the middle 
of the Ninth month. In the fall of this year our 
daughter was born, and named for her maternal 
grandmother. 

About two years previous to the time last referred 
to, one evening just before dark, Mary and Susan 
Cox, who then lived at Germantown, came to our 
house with a colored girl about twelve years old, 








fresh from slavery, whom they called Susan Lewis, 
for us to take care of and keep her from the kidnap- 
pers. By the aid of some one who understood the busi- 
ness, she and her family, consisting of seven or eight 
persons, had been brought from Page county, beyond 
Winchester, Va., and located in Philadelphia. The 
kidnappers searched them out, and oné@ evening 
seized them and took them all back into slavery, ex- 
cept this Susan, who just at that time had been sent 
on anerrand. That night she was taken in haste to 
Germantown, and the next night brought to our 
house. We did not need her, but we kept her, and 
she lived with us till she was eighteen, and several 
years after. She was a good, faithful, honest girl, and 
while in our employ saved several hundred dollars, 
upon which I paid her interest. With the view of 
making more money she went to Philadelphia, and 
finally married respectably. 

In the early part of the year 1839 our brother 
Abraham was married to Caroline Jarrett, and not 
long after our sister Rachel entered into the marriage 
relation with Richard Knight of Byberry. Her pre- 
vious home having been broken up by the marriage 
of her brother, we invited them to have their wed- 
ding entertainment at our house, which they ac- 
cepted. At that time it was the custom to have wine 
on such occasions, but as we felt an objection to its 
use and they were willing to dispense with it, it was 
omitted, and we all realized peace and satisfaction 
therefrom. This was the first wedding without wine 
of which I had any knowledge. 

We had now lived on a rented farm twelve years, 
and by industry and economy had accumulated six 
thousand dollars, averaging five hundred dollars a 
year, and we felt disposed to invest our earnings in a 
farm, but on looking around witb that object we 
found none that suited us; so for one year we rented 
a small farm at Shoemakertown and moved on it the 
first of Fourth month, 1840, thinking as it was asmall 
place we would have time to visit our neighbors and 
friends. But in this we were disappointed, for we 
never could leave home but that the boys from the 
village would assemble at our place, or our boy would 
take the opportunity to go away. 

In the summer of 1840 Friends’ meeting-house at 
Warminster, Pa., was built, and in the succeeding 
fall I bought a farm of nearly 119 acres, within one 
mile of it for $10,529.89. The farm was a desirable 
one, with good buildings, a fair proportion of timber, 
and in a good neighborhood, but it was a sore trial to 
separate from our friends at Abington, to whom we 
had become very much attached. It seemed the place 
of our espousals, for though all my life a member of our 
Society, and attached to it from childhood, there was 
in that meeting something like Bethel, where God 
first met me; perhaps I had better say, where I 
adopted the principles and testimonies professed by 
our Society as my own, and which I have endeav- 
ored to carry out in my daily walk among men, 
though feebly it must be confessed,—for as I ap- 
proach the end of my journey it does not seem as if 
I had done much good. 

We moved to our new home in the spring of 1841, 
and I would gladly have taken five hundred dollars 
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less than I gave for the property, if I could have dis- 
posed of it. Separating from old friendsand making 
new ones rested heavily on my mind, and, in addi- 
tion to this, money matters were in a bad plight. 
President Andrew Jackson had refused to sign the 
re-charter of the United States Bank, and the State 
of Pennsylvania, or rather the Legislature, had re- 
chartered it with a capital of $32,000,000, which was 
more than any local bank could manage, and the 
consequence was it became insolvent. After the 
bank closed there was a very large amount of that pa- 
per in circulation, and it was almost the only kind, 
and finally it went down to twenty-eight cents on the 
dollar, which caused a great prostration in business. 
The other banks at one time issued, instead of bank- 
notes, a sort of certificate which did not even prom- 
ise to pay. In making my first payment on the farm 
I received and paid $2,400 of this paper,—as for call- 
ing it“ money,” that was not correct. For many 
months I carried a heavy heart, but as time rolled on 
I became reconciled to my situation, and finally at- 
tached to our home friends and neighbors, and now, 
to me, it is the most pleasant place I find. 

I attended market in Philadelphia every week for 
fifteen years, driving to the city, a distance of eigh- 
teen miles, until 1856, when our son was married and 
took the farm. During a great part of this time pro- 
duce was very low, butter 12) cents a pound, oats 25 
to 33 cents, corn 45 to 50 cents, wheat 85 cents to $1 
per bushel, hay as low as 37} cents a hundred. (I 
have mentioned the lowest prices of all these arti- 


cles.) 

In the fall of this year my wife’s father passed to 
the life beyond the grave, leaving the income of all 
he possessed to his wife, after her death to be equally 


divided among his nine children. As I was one of 
the executors my duties were considerably increased 
by this appointment. 

The next three years, though not by any means a 
blank, were not marked by any event of general in- 
terest, except that in the Twelfth month, 1843, I ac- 
companied Elizabeth Newport and Mary H. Scho- 
field (Childs) on a religious visit to the families of 
Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, Pa., and of King- 
wood, N. J., of which an account will be found inthe 
“ Memoirs of Elizabeth Newport.” 

[ To be Continued. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. 
“THE letter killeth but the Spirit giveth life.” (II. Cor. 
3: 6.) 

In considering this passage of Scripture there are 
two prominent questions that confront us: ‘“ What is 
Spirit?” and “ What is meant by the letter?” The 
answer to the first involves the solution of the prob- 
lem of being, which it is not the purpose of this brief 
article to offer, but rather to give expression to a few 
thoughts that have presented themselves, the truth 
of which has been but partially demonstrated by the 
writer. 

Nearly all Friends accept the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Bible as the one leading into all Truth, 
but do we comprehend the full meaning of this 
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word “ spiritual” is a question that demands earnest 
thought, especially at the present time, when the 
world is advancing so rapidly to a higher under- 
standing of Truth. 

“ God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth,” we read in John 
4: 24; and right here we are liable to be misled, and 
when misled it is always through the letter and not 
the spirit. When we speak of God as “a Spirit,” we 
naturally think of other spirits, in fact we are prone 
to speak of good and evil spirits as actual creations. 
A careful study of the Scriptures reveals no contra- 
diction of the fact that God is infinite, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent. God being infinite, therefore, how 
can we possibly conceive of more than one infinite 
being? This being is Spirit, not a spirit, but the one 
infinite Spirit,knowing no other spirit or spirits. God 
is Omnipresent. Do we stop to think what this 
means? Do we believe the truth conveyed by it? 
Do we not rather refer to it as ‘‘ too metaphysical ” 
for our comprehension? Omnipresence means all- 
presence, hence, Spirit, God, is at the same time 
everywhere present, filling all space. The same with 
omnipotence. Do we stop to consider the signifi- 
cance of the term all-powerful? If God is all-power- 
ful, there can be no evil power opposed to him, no 
evil spirits, so-called, for the existence of any other 
power would destroy omnipotence, making God fi- 
nite, and, consequently, discernible to the material 
senses. Spirit is not thus discerned, else man would 
govern God. According to the testimony of sound 
common sense and revelation, then, we find that 
spirit is God, omnipresence and omnipotence. If we 
consider God in any other light, we immediately lose 
sight of spirit and believe in the existence of spirits, 
both good and evil; we lose sight of the Spirit that 
“ giveth life,” and accept the letter that killeth. And 
what is the “letter” but the seeming absence of 
spirit ? 

A literal interpretation of the words of Isaiah, 
“God makes peace and creates evil” will serve to il- 
lustrate the truth of our text, and surely all who ac- 
cept this as it reads will find that “ the letter killeth,” 
for this is accepting the false testimony of spirits, and 
the moment we do this we are making evil as real as 
good, while still calling good, God, omnipotent. Are 
we not doing this daily? Do not our works attest to 
the fact that we are serving evil as potently as we are 
the good, if not moreso? By our fruits are we known. 

The moment we become conscious of any other 
power or presence than God or good, the infinitude 
of spirit is destroyed to our consciousness and to this 
consciousness God ceases to be God. Good ceases to 
be good, and then is the time and the only time 
when evil, (the absence of good), has dominion over 
us. To be spiritual means to be like Spirit, God; it 
means to be good, and unless the good predominates 
in us, we manifest its opposite. If the scales are in 
equilibrium the evil on one side has as much power 
as the good on the other. One neutralizes the other 
and the result is we are left in darkness, not know- 
ing which way to turn to find the light. This is the 
condition of mind we must ever be in so long as we 
comprehend not the one absolute Spirit. 
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The underlying sense of the letter of the Scrip- 
tures reveals the principle that governs the universe 
and man. This principle is not spiritual but is Spirit. 
A spiritual interpretation then is one that never for 
an instant loses sight of the infinitude, omnipresence, 
and omnipotence of Spirit. A half-way position, which 
interprets part literally and part spiritually, is even 
more misleading than an out-and-out literal render- 
ing, for where good and evil are seemingly dwelling 
together, the evil is invariably called good and the 
good evil. 

“ Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” said Jesus, 
but are we not doing so? Are we not believing in a 
mighty material power, separate and apart from God ? 
If we are believing in such a power it surely must 
be opposed to Spirit; so again the omnipotence of 
God is denied. Whence this untenable position? 
Does it not arise from accepting the testimony of so- 
called intelligent matter? Even so. On all sides 
are the evidences of a power antagonistic to Spirit, 
and these evidences being looked upon as actualities, 
we are led away from the one all-powerful good to 
serve a foreign and tyrannical master, a master 
whose sword is of steel and not of Spirit. Well may 
we ask, “ Whence came this tyrant?” Is it a crea- 
tion of God? Did God create evil as Isaiah said ? 
The “ letter ” so states, and he who accepts the state- 
ment as it stands is indeed made blind to the Truth. 
We also read, “ God is love,” but simply reading this 
or even believing it for a lifetime will never make us 
Christ-like. Not until we have forsaken the letter, 
and pushed forward to an understanding of the 
Spirit shall we know whatlove is. Knowledge is power 
to demonstrate. We must prove our faith by our 
works, for faith without works is but the letter, life- 
less, hence fruitless. 

So long as we are not demonstrating the power of 
love through works we are in the letter that killeth, 
in the depths of mortal darkness. A blind belief in 
God is no proof of understanding, which obliterates 
all sense of the letter ; therefore, accepting the Bible 
literally we are doing nothing more than manifesting 
the absence of Spirit, the absence of love. If the 
Bible is the product of inspiration, it certainly re- 
quires inspiration to reveal its hidden truth. 

The time is ripe for individual thinking. We 
have too long willingly accepted opinions as the 
Truth. Opinions are material, understanding is 
spiritual. Abiding in the “ letter,” we are but living 
in the atmosphere of opinions; abiding in Spirit we 
are living unto God, who will for all eternity remain 
unchanged by our opinions of Him. The command 
to “ prove all things” is to each and everyone of us, 
and only as we individually investigate and do our 
own thinking, shall we be able to prove that we under- 
stand the nature and character of the one injfinite 
Being, God, who knows no opposite, for “ God is all 
and there is none beside Him.” 


Omaha, Neb. 0. a... 


“ALL is of God that is, and is to be; 

And God is good.” Let this suffice us still, 

Resting in childlike trust upon His will 

Who moves to His great ends unthwarted by theill. 
— Whittier. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CREED AND CONDUCT. 

Unper this title appeared in your issue of Sixth 
month 6th, a communication from me, drawn out by 
an article from O. E. Janney, printed Fifth month 
16th, respecting the tendency among different de- 
nominations to unite in good works and ignore mere 
differences of opinion. Good works, he said, were 
not now considered “ filthy rags,” as they used to be; 
the question is not what a man believes, but what he 
does, and what spirit animates him. In the next 
number “S.” questioned the soundness of this, and 
my communication was intended to support the first. 
Two others on the subject have appeared in the issue 
of Sixth month 27th, and the general view taken by 
the three contributors is that faith and belief are im- 
portant, indeed essential, not in themselves, but be- 
cause without such faith no good work can be per- 
formed. I, on the contrary, maintained that creed 
had no influence on conduct, and instanced the dia- 
metrically opposite conduct of persons holding iden- 
tically the same creed. The word “ creed ” was used 
by me designedly, as indicating a certain sphere of 
faith, and one of much less extent than “ belief.’ No 
one can be ignorant that some beliefs in fluence con- 
duct. The Mohammedan warrior is reckless of life 
in the belief that if slain his spirit will at once be 
transported to paradise; and the Christian miser’s 
purse has undoubtedly opened in the belief that 
what he gave would be repaid with a hundred per 
cent. interest. Creed, however, does not deal with 
such expectations, but is limited to a belief in the 
attributes and nature of the Divine Being. And 
whether Christ be or be not of one substance with 
the Father, or whether he was not made but begot- 
ten, or whether the Holy Spirit proceeded from the 
Father and the Son, or from the Father by the Son, 
differences which separated churches and kingdoms, 
and caused battles and wars, surely could not make 
us better or worse, whichever way we take them. 

Now, as to the question between belief and con- 
duct in constituting the character of a true Christian, 
I think O. E. Janney has exactly determined it in 
his sketch of “A Modern Christian.” He says: “ The 
Christian of to-day is beginning to comprehend the 
thought that it is not so much what one believes that 
counts for value, as what one does, and the spirit 
that animates him.” This is a perfect summary of 
the Sermon on the Mount, a sermon of peculiar sig- 
nificance, inasmuch as it was the longest the speaker 
ever made; it was a publication to a mixed multi- 
tude, representing the people at large, and it was not 
made, as most of his recorded utterances were made, 
in answer to particular inquiries ; but the topics were 
chosen by himself and treated in his own way. And 
every single word of it is devoted to either the acts 
we should do or the spirit which should animate us, 
and not a single word to what we should believe. 

I noticed in my first communication the nature of 
the questions to be considered at the day of judg- 
ment, as stated by Christ: all those who had done 
good were to enter heaven, all those who had done 
evil were to be driven away ; and in both cases with- 
out regard to belief. In the vision of the judgment 
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in Revelations, the dead were judged according to 
their works. Paul says to the Corinthians that every 
man will be judged according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad; not according to what 
he hath believed, whether it be true or false. Let 
me add to these indications of what will be inquired 
of at that day, some passages confirming the import- 
ance attached by Christ and the apostles to good 
works by themselves. In the Sermon on the Mount 
which, as I have said, applies only to works and to 
mental dis position, he exhorts the people to let men 
see their good works, that they may glorify the Father 
therefor. He says“ not every one that calls upon 
the Lord shall enter the kingdom, but he that doeth 
the will of his Father.” And, finally, he assures sal- 
vation to him who“ heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them.” 

Again we are told: “All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, and for instruction in right- 
eousness.” Now, what do the doctrine, reproof, etc., 
lead upto? What are they for? The apostle goes 
on to tell: “That the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” Good 
works, then, are the end and object of doctrine, re- 
proof, correction, etc. 

John says: “ He that hath done good is of God, 
but he that doeth evil hath not seen God.” And in 
how many passages “ well-doing ” is commended and 
insisted on, the Concordance will show. 

But Abraham’s faith was imputed to him for 
righteousness. True, and this shows that righteous- 
ness is the real thing required, and that faith was 
valuable only as a substitute. It was taken for right- 
eousness as a bank note is taken for coin. 

But again, does not Paul say that without faith it 
is impossible to please God? He does, but he also 
tells us why; and that is, because without faith we 
will not do good works; man will not work without 
reward. That is his opinion. ‘“ Without faith it is 
impossible to please Him; for he that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.” And then be goes 
on to tell the great things people had done by faith. 
“ By faith Noah prepared an ark for the 
saving of his house;”’ Abraham left his home and 
sought the promised land; Sara conceived in her old 
age; Abraham offered Isaac, and so on; and, finally, 
says the apostle, “And what more shall I say? For 
time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, 
and of Samson, and of Jephthah; of David also and 
Samuel, and of the prophets ; who through faith sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness,” etc., etc. 
Faith, then, is not a disposition or mental act of ours 
which is of itself pleasing to God, but it enables us to 
do what he requires, and thus to please him. It is his 
gift for our benefit, to strengthen and encourage us. 

Now how does it enable us to do his will ? 

Paley, the great defender of Christianity, more 
than a hundred years ago wrote a treatise on “ Moral 
and Political Philosophy,” which his biographer says 
expressed the opinions of 999 out of every 1000 
Christians on this point, viz.: that such was the 
weakness and corruption of man, that without the 
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promise of reward and threat of punishment he 
would not do right. Paley thought that Christ came 
to make the world better by holding out rewards and 
threatening punishments. In this plan aman’s duty 
is simply to look out for his own safety ; virtue is 
simply prudence directed to the next world, it is 
simply enlightened selfishness. Man has no motive 
but self-interest. And so the great Dr. Johnson said 
he would not trust one who did not believe in a 
future state. If he expected no reward and no pun- 
ishment, why should he be truthful or honest? 
Paley’s book was within my recollection, and per- 
haps still is, a school book for the teaching of morals. 
I think he is a pupil of St. Paul’s school. His views 
may be true, but they are not the views of Friends, 
and I venture to say plainly that the man who does 
any act for the sake of reward in the next world is 
no better than one who does it for reward in this 
world. 

Science, on this subject as on all others, has made 
progress since Paley’s time, and has demonstrated 
that we have motives of action, innate and instinc- 
tive,—a love of one thing and hatred of another, as 
pure and uncalculating as a child’s love of sweet and 
hatred of bitter. Love, gratitude, and pity are in 
themselves motives of action, and move us without 
calculation or hope of reward. “ Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for.” It works through hope, 
and represents the things hoped for as substantially 
already in hand,socertain are they. But compassion 
hopes for nothing. Its end and purpose are attained 
where the sufferer is relieved. God is full of com- 
passion. Men are compassionate. Brutes (though 
the reader may sneer), are compassionate. If God’s 
compassion is not dependent on faith, neither is 
man's. 

And then if without faith no good work can be 
pleasing to God—and that it can not be is sound High 
Church of England doctrine—none but a Christian 
can do works pleasing to God, for certainly God is 
not pleased by the faith of Chinese, Hindoos, Africans, 
though I insist he is pleased with their good works 
done under the influence of love, gratitude, and com- 
passion, and I hold this to be the doctrine of Friends 


| and of Scripture. 


Washington, D. C. 
P. 8: 


J. D. M. 
After I had written out and sealed up the 
foregoing communication I came across an article in 
the Churchman, an Episcopal religious paper, of the 
27th ultimo. It may be interesting to your readers 
to see what view a churchman takes of the matters 
we have been discussing, and I extract a few sen- 
tences hoping they will not trespass too much on 
your space. 

“That horrible oppressions, cruelties, and injus- 
tices have been done age after age, both in and by 
nations professing the Christian religion, is one of 
the most marvellous facts of history. Stranger still 
is the indisputable fact that Christian nations differ- 
ing widely in ritual ceremonies, and quite as widely 
in their intellectual dogmas, have all professed to 
hold the same code of Christian morals, while indi- 
vidually paying slight regard to it. How is this 
amazing fact to be accounted for?” 
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The explanation is too long, unfortunately, to be | Inventions of Etcetera warrants, Watches, Wards, 


written out, but a summary is this : Christ prescribed 
a form of doctrine, a mode of worship, and a code of 


trating and exemplifying the blessedness of holy liv- 
ing. If any one will take the four gospels and clas- 


sify our Saviour’s personal teaching as ceremonial, | 


dogmatic, and ethical, he will find their relative pro- 


portion to be about as one, ten, and five hundred re- | 


spectively. Now have Christian preachers and pas- 
tors followed the proportion of their Master’s teach- 
ing? We trow not. Everywhere either ritual or 
dogma has enormously preponderated ; everywhere 
ethics have been terrible subordinated as topics of 
pastora! discourse. And yet the Master saith : ‘ Not 
every one that sayeth unto me Lord, Lord [that is 
not everyone who makes the best profession of faith 


in the most faultless ritual] shall enter into the king- | 


dom of God, but he that willeth to do the will of my 
Father which isin heaven.’ Jt is Christ himself who 
says that the surest way to reach a right belief and a holy 
worship is to practice justice, mercy, and holiness.’’ 

The practice first, the belief afterwards,—then 
the belief cannot be cause of the practice. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
SWARTHMORE. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


Our earliest books relating to the sufferings of | 


Friends are the two following: “The West answer- 
ing to the North in the fierce and cruel Persecution 
of the manifestation of the Son of God, As appears 
in the following Short Relation of the unheard of, 


and inhumane sufferings of Geo. Fox, Edw. Pyst,and | 
William Salt, at Lanceston, in the County of Corn- | 
wall, and of Ben. Maynard, James Mires, Jos. Coale, | 
Ja. Godfrey, Jo. Ellice, and Anne Blacking, in the | 


same Gaole, Town, and County. And of One and 
Twenty men and women taken up inthe space of a 
few dayes on the High Ways of Devon, as they were 


peacably travelling thereunto, and from visiting of | 
the aforesaid Prisoners by Armed Guards set up | 
throughout the County by order of the Generall Ses- | 
sions for that purpose, and thrown in heaps into the | 
| hearted Roman Catholicks. [By John Perrott] Lon- 


Common Gaole of Exon amongst the Fellons, where 


divers of them are sick, and one of them, (viz.) Jane | 


Ingram there lately Dead ; And of Katherin Marting- 
dale and Priscilla Cotton of Plimmouth, and two 
others in the same Gaole at Exon, and of another in 
Bridewell in the same City. Also A sober reasoning 


in the Law with Chief Justice Glynne concerning his 


proceedings against Geo. Fox, E. Pyst, and W. Salt 


at Lanceston Assizes, 25. of the 1. month 1656, in a | 
| the 17th of the 6th Month, 1662. . . . London, 


Letter sent to him by the Prisoners. And a legal] 
Arraignment of the Indictment of the Hat, the new 
founded Furnace into which are cast the children of 
Light, who in obedience to the Lord Cannot Bowe 


the Hat to the Will of men, nor to persons, who | 


with such a base thing are confounded. And many 
other materiall and strange passages at their appre- 
hensions and tryals at severall Assizes, and Sessions, 
and in the Intervals of each, and of the Monstrous 


| nesses Recorded; . . . by 


| Armed Guards, etc., to cause the innocent to suffer, 


| weighed in the Ballance of Law and Equity. [ .. . } 
morals: there was very little form, very little doc- | 


trine, “ but in morals he was always teaching, illus- | 


London, Printed 1657.” 

This, like many others of these long titles, is also 
a table of contents. 

It was during this imprisonment that a Friend 
offered himself to lie in the dungeon in George Fox’s 
stead, upon which Cromwell asked some of his coun- 
cil, ‘‘ Which of you would do as much for me ?” 

The other is “A True Testimony of Faithfull Wit- 
Robert Wast- 
feild [and Thomas Salthouse]. London, Printed .. . 
1657.” A calm and moderate statement of the injus- 
tice, persecution, and cruelty of the times towards 
the Quakers. 

There is a very fine copy of Samuel Fisher's 
“ Rusticus Ad Academicos in Exercitationibus Expos 
tulariis, Apolegeticis Quatuor. The Rustick’s Alarm 


| to the Rabbies: or, The Country Correcting the Uni- 


versity, and Clergy, And (not without good cause 
Contesting for the Truth, Against the Nursing- 
Mothers and their Children. . . . By Samuel 
Fisher, Who sometimes went astray, as a lost Sheep 
among the many Shepherds, butis now returned to 


| the Great Shepherd, and Overseer of the Soul. . 


London, Printed 1660.” It is an answer to 
John Tombes and Richard Baxter’s “True Old 
Light exalted above Pretended New Light” (which 
is not in our Library) ; and is that work, the reading 
of which caused Anthony Purver to study Hebrew, 


| and thus led him to publish in 1764 “A New and 


Literal Translation of all the Books of the Old and 
New Testament; with Notes, critical and explana- 
tory,” in 2 vols., a fine copy of which was presented 
to us by Charles Thompson in 1879. Samuel Fisher's 
signature at the end of his book is 


‘ ; \ am \ WwW 1 a. \ to all men.’! 


We have also a copy of “ Battering Rams against 
Rome; or, The Battel of John, the Follower of the 
Lamb, Fought with the Pope and his Priests, whilst 
he was a Prisoner in the Inquisition Prison of Rome. 
Also, A Certain Remonstrance of Righteous Reason, 
written in Rome-Prison of Mad-men, unto all Rome's 
Rulers. Together with a Postscript, to all tender- 


don, Printed for Robert Wilson, at the sign of the 
Black-Spread-Eagle and Wind-mil, in Martins Le 
Grand, 1661.” And two pamphlets by him in the 


| same year. 


In a fine copy of “A Collection of the several 
Books and Writings of that Faithful Servant of God, 
Richard Hubberthorn, Who finished his Testimony 
(being a Prisoner in Newgate for the Truth’s sake) 


Printed 1663,” we find a brief address to the 


| reader, as follows: 


“ Reader, it is desired that what faults thou finds’t 
have escaped the Press, in the ensuing treatise, to 
correct with thy Pen ; where thou cans’t not, friendly 
to pass them by ; for by reason of the present diffi- 
culty of having Friends Books printed, therewith 


fp Samuel Fisher, to all men well wisher.] 
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came out with those Errata’s, which otherwise might 
be amended.” 

Here we have the first hint I have met in the 
books themselves, of the difficulties attending the 
printing of Friends’ books in those days. 

We have seven pamphlets by George Fox, “ the 
younger,” besides his collected works, the second 
edition, both forms, each published in 1665. 

A volume of “Tracts against the Quakers,” con- 
tains: “A Synopsis of Quakerism: or, A Collection 
of the Fundamental Errours of the Quakers. 

By Tho. Danson. London, Printed in the 
year, 1668,” the answer to which by George White- 


head, in his “ The Divinity of Christ, and Unity of 


Three that bear Record in Heaven,” 1669, we do not 
have; “A Survey of Quakerism with a Seri- 
ous Reflection on the Dreadful Import thereof, to 
subvert the very Being and Reality of the Christian 
Religion. By a Lover of the Truth [said to be 
Robert Fleming, a Scotch Presbyterian Minister] 
London 1674.” “Quakerism is Paganism 
By W[illiam] R[ussell] London 

1674,” whose answer, “Quakerism no Paganism .. . 
By William Loddington London 

1674,” we have. 

“A Dialogue between A Christian and a Quaker,” 
“Continuation of the Dialogue” and “ The Quaker 
Condemned Out of his own Mouth ” all by 
Thomas Hicks. London, 1673-4. The replies to 
which by William Penn in “ Reason against Railing” 
and “The Counterfeit Christian Detected;” by an 
anonymous writer in “ The Christian a Quaker;” by 
William Loddington in “ The Twelve Pagan Princi- 
ples,” etc., and by Wm. Penn and Geo. Whitehead 
jointly in “ The Christian Quaker,” we have; while 
we have not those by Geo. Whitehead alone, of 
which there are two; two by Thos. West, one by 
George Keith, (before his apostasy), and one by 
Thomas Rudyard. 

Of George Bishop’s writings we have: “A Book 
of Warnings, or the Visitation of the Lord’s Love, To 
the King and his Parliament, The Nobility and Gen- 
try, The Archbishops and Bishops, etc., The Presby- 
tery, The Independents and Baptists, the People of 
these Nations, Through His Servant George Bishope. 
London, 1661.” “A Looking-Glass for the 
Times London, 1668,” and “ New 
England Judged by the Spirit of the Lord 
London, 1703.” All these are very rare. 

A copy of “TANSEBEIA: or, A View of all 
Religions in the World: With the several Church- 
Governments, from the Creation to these times. 
Also, a Discovery of all known Heresies in all Ages 
and Places; And choice Observations and Reflections 
throughout the whole. The Fourth Edition, En- 
larged and Perfected by Alexander Ross, To which 
are annexed, The Lives, Actions, and Ends of certain 
notorious Hereticks, with their Effigies in Copper- 
Plates. 1672.” The first edition of which in 
1653 contained no mention of the Quakers. This 
edition gives the prevailing church view of them, 
and is noticed by George Fox in “ The Great Mis- 
tery,” and was also answered by Stephen Crisp, but 
this we do not have. 
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Our earliest works by William Penn are “ The 
Sandy Foundation Shaken,” 1668. ‘The People’s 
Ancient and Just Liberties Asserted, in the Tryal of 
William Penn and William Mead,” ete., 1670, and 
twelve other books published before 1700. One of 
these is “ Wisdom Justified of her Children,” written 
in answer to Henry Hallywell’s “An Account of 
Fa wilism as it is Revived and Propagated by the 
Quakers 1673,” which also we have. Two 
others are in answer to John Faldo’s works, of which 
we have the “ Quakerism No Uhristianity,” 1673. 

Of George Keith’s writings, before his apostasy, 
we have but two works, namely : “ Immediate Revel- 
ation, (or, Jesus Christ the Eternal Son of God, Re- 
vealed in Man, Revealing the Knowledge of God, 
and the things of his Kingdom, Immediatelv) Not 
Ceased, but Remaining a standing and perpetual Or- 
dinance in the Church of Christ, The Second 
Edition: By George Keith. Printed in the 
year, 1675,” and 

“The Way Cast up, and the Stumbling Blockes 
removed from before the Feet of those who are seek- 
ing the way to Zion, with their faces thitherward. 

1677.” 

Henry Thorp has written that this book was con- 
sidered unsound by the first Quakers. 

To George Keith is attributed the translation in 
1674 of an account of Hai Ebn Yokdan. While we 
do not possess this translation we have the following 
two others, namely: “The History of Hai Eb’n 
Yockdan, an Indian Prince: or, the Self-Taught 
Philosopher. Written Originally in the Arabick 
Tongue, by Abi Jaafar Eb’n Tophail, a Philosopher 
by Profession, and a Mahometan by Religion. 
Wherein is demonstrated by what steps and degrees, 
humane Reason, improved by diligent Observation 
and Experience, may arrive to the knowledge of 
natural things, and from thence to the discovery of 
Supernaturals ; more especially of God, and the Con- 
cernments of the other World. Set forth not long 
ago in the Original Arabick, with the Latin Version, 
by Edw. Pocock, M. A.,and Student of Christ-Church, 
Oxon, 1671. And now Translated into English [by 
George Ashwell] London 1686.” And one 
with the title: “ The Improvement of Human Rea- 
son, exhibited in the Life of Hai Ebn Yokdhan: 
written in Arabick above 500 years ago, by Abn Jaa- 
far Ebn Tophail. In which is demonstrated by what 
Methods one may, by the meer Light of Nature, at- 
tain the Knowledg of things Natural and Supernat- 
ural; more particularly the Knowledg of God, and 
the Affairs of another Life. Illustrated with proper 
Figures. Newly Translated from the Original Ara- 
bick, by Simon Ockley, A. M. Vicar of Swavesey in 
Cambridgeshire. With an Appendix, in which the 
Possibility of Man’s attaining the True Knowledg of 
God, and Things necessary to Salvation, without In- 
struction, is briefly consider’d. London 1708,” 

Besides these we have several of George Keith’s 
writings after his separation from the Society. 

Of the many writings by George Fox, we have 
early editions of only ‘‘The Great Mistery,” already 
mentioned : “ Instructions for Right Spelling,” 1683, 
1697, and 1706; “ This is an Encouragement to all 
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the Women’s Meetings in the World,” 1676; “ Jour- 
nal,” 1694, as well as the second edition in 1709, and 
the third in 1765; “A Collection of many Select and 
Christian Epistles,” etc. 1698; “ Docrinal Works,” 
1706. 

We have also Joseph Smith’s (1860) verbatim re- 
print of “A Warning to the World That are groping 
in the dark, after Sects, Opinions, and Notions, 
Which are all with the Light condemned ; and by 
the Children of Light Declared against. By G. Fox,” 
1655. And another pamphlet without name, but by 
George Fox, entitled, “A Paper sent forth into the 
World from them that are scornfally called Quakers, 
Declaring the ground and reasons why they deny 
the Teachers of the World, who profess themselves 
to be Ministers.” 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


CONVERSATION IN THE HOME. 

Frew things are more important in a home than is 
conversation, yet there are fewer things to which 
less deliberate thought is given. We take great pains 
to have our houses well furnished. We select our 
carpets and our pictures with the utmost care; we 
send our children to school that they may become 
intelligent; we strive to bring into our homes the 
best conditions of happiness. But how often the 
speech of our household is left untrained and undis- 
ciplined! The good that we might doin our homes 
with our tongues, if we would use them to the limits 
of their capacity of cheer and helpfulness, it is sim- 
ply impossible to state. Why should so much power 
for blessing be wasted? Especially, why should we 
ever pervert the gift and use of our tongues to do 
evil, to give pain, to scatter seeds of bitterness? It 
is a sad thing when a child is born dumb, but it were 
better to be born dumb and never have the gift of 
speech than, having the gift, to employ it in speaking 
only sharp, unloving, or angry words.—N. Y. Press. 


“Tue child born this morning lies surrounded 
by the mystery out of which it came: the body of 
the old man who died yesterday lies awaiting its 
burial, and the mystery is there again. Between the 
two, life grows so often tame and commonplace that 
we tire of the thought of the sacredness of life, that 
we dare sometimes to think life tiresome. 

‘‘This going forth of Christ’s life to the future 
bears testimony to us that, while this entrance into 
his life is sacred, and while we wait for it and work 
toward it, we shall count no moment destitute of sa- 
credness, but every moment holy; and when any 
change comes to us, when new life opens to us, when 
any conditions that have long existed for us undergo 
a change which we dare to think is a change that the 
Lord God has pleased should come, shall not the 
sacredness of life again come back to us—shall not 
life close itself anew in all the richness of its deep, 
mysterious color—shall we not claim it all for our- 
selves and for God, and, in humble submission and 
joyous acceptance of His will to make it ours, go 
forth for anything he has for us to do.—Dr. Phillips 
Brooks. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1891. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES. 

Tue Friends’ Historical Society, formed several years 
ago in this city, was designed to do a very good 
work in the preservation of the records, publications, 
etc., of the Society. Its organization was cordially 
joined in without regard to the lines of separation in 
the body, and for some time the more earnest and 
energetic of them kept it up with spirit. A consid- 
erable collection of books, etc., was formed, which is 
now deposited in a special case in the Mercantile Li- 
brary, in this city, and there is, besides, a box of 
pamphlets and papers, also in the Library’s care. 

The decline of activity in the Society’s work was 
of course to be apprehended, when those who formed 
the plan had begun to drop out, on account of death, 
removal from the city, or other causes. But the idea 
is a good one, and the Society ought, no doubt, to be 
maintained. The charter which was obtained for it 
is of value for the purposes of such an organization, 
and the interest in preserving the authentic history 
of Friends is almost sure to increase in the future, 
rather than diminish. 

A commendable degree of attention has been 
given for several years past to the preservation of 
the records of the monthly and other business meet- 
ings. Important collections of them have been 
formed in the fire-proof of our meeting-house at 
15th and Race streets, in this city, and in the neat 
and pleasant library building of Orthodox Friends, 
on 16th street. The arrangement of those deposited 
at the latter place is excellent, and as the room is 
fire-proof, the assurance that they are now safe from 
destruction is complete. Several, if not all of our 
meetings in Bucks county have, we believe, deposited 
their older records in the vaults of one of the county 
banks, a very good plan, and a great step in advance 
of the former usage of leaving them scattered about 
in the custody of clerks and others, exposed to dam- 
age, abstraction, and especially to destruction by fire. 

In several cases, there has been a very note- 
worthy completion of the records, by mutual accom- 
modation between our and the other body of Friends. 
At Concord, (Delaware county, Pa.), those records 
which were in charge of our members have been 
copied, and the copy given to the other body, while 
a similar copy of the records in their possession has 
been given us, making both sets complete. The old 
records of Radnor Meeting, which are among the 
earliest in existence, and which were for a long time 
in the care of John M. George and members of his 
family, have been carefully bound up, and resto red, 


and are now deposited at Fifteenth and Race streets. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE English Friends’ newspapers recently contained 
announcement that a movement was on foot to make an 
engraving of the portrait of George Fox, by Sir Peter Lely, 
now deposited at Swarthmore College. 


an 


The advertisement 
in the British Friend, after giving a sketch of the history 
of the picture, so far as it is known, says: 
phototy pe of 


“An admirable 
the oil painting, measuring about fifteen 
inches by twelve, was published in America some years 
ago, but very few copies appear to have reached England, 
and neither here nor in America are they now obtainable. 
It is intended to have a mezzotint engraving executed, the 
price of which, after allowing for a moderate number of 
artists’ proofs, will be 15 shillings to subscribers.” 

The announcement is the 
Friends’ Book and Tract Bishopsgate street, 
Without, London. 


made over signature of 


Depot, 14 


> > * 

A FRIEND in the.West sends us a clipping from a news- 
which the “camp meeting” annually held at 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, is advertised. (It 
progress the present week. “The meeting will be con- 
“by Rev. David B. Upde- 
graff, minister of the Society of Friends, and editor of The 
Friends’ Expositor, assisted by Rey. Dugan Clark, M. D., of 
Richmond, Indiana.” 


paper, in 


is in 


ducted,” the advertisement says, 


Our correspondent appears surprised, if not shocked, at 
this representation of a minister of the “ Society of Friends” 
Reverend,” and as engaged in conducting a “ camp- 
all. David B. 
Updegratf has been for some years one of those in charge 
of the meeting at Mountain Lake Park, and he annually 
joins in the conduct of that held at Pitman’s Grove, N. J., 
where his methods of preaching, exhortation, etc., are de- 
scribed in in the 
strangely and entertainingly different from those of the 
“ old-fashioned ”’ Quakers. 


asa“ 


meeting.” It is, however, nothing new at 


lively colors daily papers, as very 


He is habitually called “ Rev- 


erend,”’—as of course is usual with the other ministers in 
: ° 
similar work. 


* * 

WE may assure our correspondent, by the way, that 
however much it may seem to him D. B. U. is out of the 
track laid down by elder Friends, and adhered to under 
the held 


with interest the implied condemnation. 


convictions by their successors, David returns 
He thinks our 
body of Friends a very indifferent lot, not holding proper 
“views at all, and only cumberers of the religious ground, 
taking up the room of the true believers. His journal, the 
Expositor, sets forth, from time to time, the shortcomings of 
the “ Hicksites,” and laments our fallen condition as in 
great contrast to the exaltation which the Expositor evjoys. 
Why he thinks it worth while to hold so tenaciously to the 
name of Friend, having himself so entirely abandoned 
not only the practices but also the distinctive principles of 
Quakerism, we have never been able to understand. 
* * * 

It may be well enough to say that the reports which 
have appeared in one or two newspapers, (the Philadelphia 
Ledger of recent date being one), to the effect that there 
was a“ lyitch’”’ in obtaining the title for the farm purchased 
for the John M. George School, at Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., have no foundation in fact. Judge Richard Watson, 
of Doylestown, who, in the item alluded to, was said to 
have expressed an opinion unfavorable to the satisfactory 
obtaining of a title, has suggested, on the contrary, that 
since the death of the widow of James Worth, it was not 
necessay to “ go through the Court,” as, in his judgment, 
the heirs could make a good conveyance without the 


Court’s order. But asa measure of certainty, the proced- | 
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ure formerly resolved on,—a petition to Court by the heirs 
for an order of sale, and the transfer of the trusts created 
under James Worth’s will from investment in land to a 
trust fund, under the “ Price Act,”’—will be followed out. 
By this procedure, as all the counsel employed agree, the 
title conveyed will be above question. 


DEATHS. 
ATKINSON.—On the morning of Sixth month 27th, 
1591, at the residence of her son-in-law, William Cooper, 
Mary H., widow of the late J. Burr Atkinson, in the 90th 
year of her age; a member and elder of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 

In the beatitudes it is they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness that are filled; it is the merciful who obtain 
mercy; the pure in heart who see God; 
the children of God. 


friend and mother, surely then, who has passed on a little 


and the peace- 
makers who are called Our dear 
while before us, has opened her eyes on the glory of the 
Eternal Vision 

Very early in life she evinced a thoughtful care to 
quietly give her testimony, more in actions thau in words, 
against war and slavery, and in favor of temperance in all 
In relieving the necessities of those whom she felt 


hand know 


things 
needed it, she was careful not to let the left 
what the right hand doeth, and in all circumstances, in her 
sympathy with the depressed and the erring, showed that 
charity that suffereth long and is kind. 

In her own home and among her large circle of friends 
quick perception and 
To the 
Society of which she was a most useful member, and an 


the sweetness of her disposition, her 


clearness of judgment, made her much beloved. 


elder for more than thirty years, she was most affection- 
ately attached, and her generous and loving hospitality, 
her strict attendance upon meetings, even when the weight 
of years made it difficult for her to do so, will long be re- 
membered. Her love of the Scriptures, whose beautiful 
passages she often quoted, and her full assurance of the 
tender care of a loving Father, cheered and sustained her 
through a long illness; and at the last she passed away as 
sweetly and as quietly as she had lived. 
E. H. A 

BOGARDUS.—In New York, the 10th of Sixth 

month, 1891, Joseph Lannin Bogardus, infant son of Joseph 


on 


A. and Elizabeth F. Bogardus, aged 2 months and 17 days. 
This dear, precious child, every hour of whose brief life 
was filled with pain, set an example to all by the wonder- 
ful patience with which he bore his afflictions. * 
BONSALL. 
tiana, Pa., Sixth month 17th, 1891, after a lingering illness, 


At the home of his parents, near Chris- 


Arthur T., son of Thomas and Mary Bonsall, in his 26th 
year. 

BROWN.—At Lombard, Cecil county, Md., on Fourth- 
day, Seventh month Ist, 1891, Collin M. Gatchel, youngest 
son of the late Edwin and Caroline G. Brown. 

BULLOCK.—At Quakertown, Pa., Fourth month 15th, 
1891, Mary L., wife of Joshua Bullock, in her 78th year. 
Interment at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

CARTER.—At Mickleton, New Jersey, Sixth month 
22d, 


Carter, in the 24th year of her age. 


1891, Lydia, youngest daughter of Job and Rachel 
Though so young, this dear girl exhibited qualities 
which honor and dignify human nature, the memory of 
which deserves to be perpetuated. Without making any 
ostentatious religious profession, her quiet, gentle spirit 
kept the pathway of obedience to the dictates of duty. 

But twenty-three years of age and the youngest of a 
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family all of whom had gone forth from the parental roof 
into homes of their own ; the comfort and stay of an aged 
father and mother, she received the intimation that the 
sudden illness with which she was prostrated would have a 
fatal termination, in the same meek, submissive, and cheer- 
ful spirit which characterized her every action, and she 
closed her eyes on the scenes of life, apparently without a 
regret except for the grief into which it would plunge 
those dear to her. 

The faithfulness with which she nursed a member of 
the family through a severe attack of sickness but a few 
weeks prior to her own death, displayed the self-sacrifice 
which animated her spirit. Her untiring vigilance was 
She turned from that bed of 
sickness to enjoy but a short interval spent in useful deeds 
ere she was herself stricken 


rewarded by his recovery. 


Her death produced a pro- 
found effect upon her acquaintances, young and old, and 
her funeral at Upper Greenwich, on the 26th ult., was very 
largely attended. That it was a profitable season to many 
there is no doubt, several feeling testimonies being borne to 
the worth of the departed one, coupled with exhortation 
to all present to know a similar assurance of having been 
faithful to the requirements of duty. More than one spirit 
must have been touched bya sense of the transitory nature 
of life, and the importance of doing our day's work well 

Her life was a benediction, in 
word, although so short 


the truest sense of the 
Not length of years alone ena- 
bles those who take up the burden of life to lay it down 
triumphantly. The lesson of earnest self-sacrifice, of faith- 
fulness to duty, of courage and fortitude at the end, should 
not be lost upon those who survive. Such memories are 
precious to sorrowing relatives, to friends and neighbors, to 
all who have been brought into contact with the departed. 
E. RB. 

DUELL.—Near Woodstown, N. J., Sixth month 15, 1891, 

Ann L., wife of Joseph L. Duell, in the 67th year of her 


age; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SOMERS. N. J., on the morning of 
Sixth month 13th, 1891, Elizabeth S., wife of Jacob Somers, 


Near Woodstown, 


and daughter of Joel and Elizabeth Borton, quietly departed 
this life after many years of suffering, in the 72d year of 
herage. A life-long member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends 

THORNE.—Fifth llth, 1891, at 
N. J., Nathan Thorne, in the 79th year of his age ; 
cerned member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

His loss is deeply felt by his family, also in the First- 


month Woodstown, 


a con- 


day school and temperance cause, in which he was an earn- 
est worker. His heart was tender and forgiving, hence he 
was ever ready to assist the needy, and lend a helping hand 
in all good works. - 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 27. 
SEVENTH MONTH 19, 1891. 
THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—What God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.—Mark 10: 9. 


Read John 2: 1-11. 
We have for the subject of study the first public oc- 
casion in which Jesus takes an active part after his 
entry upon the work to which his Heavenly Father 
had appointed him. 

Jesus is a young man, and unlike Jobn the Bap- 
tist, starts on his religious career without asceticism. 
He does not remain fasting in the wilderness of the 
temptation any longer than is needful to enable him 
to overcome and bring into subjection the appetites 
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and propensities of hisearthly nature. Having gained 
the mastery overall these through yielding obedience 
to the Divine Will, he can henceforth mingle with 
his friends on all the occasions of social intercourse, 
and enjoy their feasts and festivals. He is eminently 
social, and only as the clouds darken about him and 
he is made sensible that his life must be given up to 
satisfy the malice of his enemies do we find him 
dwelling upon the sadder side of human existence. 
Even then we see him taking his place among the 
guests at a dinner given by the rich Zaccheus, al- 
though conscious that the journey he was then mak- 
ing towards Jerusalem would bring him to Calvary 
and the ignominy of the cross. 

And the third day, etc. The third day after the in- 
terview with Nathanael, recorded in the last chapter 
(45-51), at Cana. This was a small town in Galilee, 
six miles north of Nazareth, the home of the parents 
of Jesus. 

There was a marriage. The marriage feast among 
the Jews was a very important occasion ; it usually 
lasted not less than seven or eight days, and where 
the parties were rich or influential the festivities 
were continued for fourteen days. These included 
music, both vocal and instrumental, the making of 
riddles, and other entertainments, with much feast- 
ing. 

Jesus also was bidden and his disciples. It is proba- 
ble that Jesus and his mother were friends of the 
family. The disciples now numbered five, and, as we 
see, they also received an invitation. 

They have no wine. It was essential to the proper 
observance of a marriage that wine be provided with- 
out stint. That it did not last until the end of the 
feast may be accounted for from either its length or 
the slender means of the family. 

Thou hast kept the good wine, etc. The lesson con- 
veyed in this, to pe of any value after 80 many cen- 
turies, must have a spiritual significance. It was a 
marriage celebrated, or as we would say, solemnized, 
according to the usages of the Jewish law. Jesus gave 
it the favor of his presence, and contributed largely 
to the entertainment of the guests, so that it was said 
that the best wine had been served not at the begin- 
ning, but near the close, and this was due to the per- 
sonal influence of Jesus. If each of usin our asso- 
ciation with one another made it our study to add 
our part, be it ever so little, to the pleasure or the 
profit of the occasion which brings us together, what 
an increase in the store of good feeling and enjoy- 
ment would be the result ! 


Marriage has ever been regarded by the Society 
of Friends as a most serious concern, to be entered 
upon only after “ waiting upon the Lord for his coun- 
sel,” and the contract to be of so personally binding 
a character that no man can perform it,—only God 
and the contracting parties, with such witnesses as 
the law of the land requires to legalize it. Their 
Book of Discipline contains much excellent advice 
upon the subject, and this religious care has been 
fraught with good results in the promotion of peace 
and harmony in families throughout the Society, as 
the effect of true marriage. 





Quite recently a sermon was delivered in Phila- 
delphia, an extract from which, on the subject of to- 
day’s lesson, is so valuable that it is here quoted : 

“Of all relations in which human beings stand to 
each other, nove is so exquisite, none so delicate, 
none so influential as those that grow out of their 
distinction into the sexes. No other begins to be so 
profound in its importance, physically or morally, to 
society or to individuals. The reaction of either sex 
upon the other is doubtless too subtle for analysis ; 
but it is certainly the most potent of all natural 
forces. No relation in which human beings can stand 
to each other approaches in closeness, in sanctity, in 
delicacy, in beauty, in reward, that of true marriage. 
None other is nearly so inspiring, so helpful, so up- 
lifting as this may be. It is not an outward thing, 
my friends; it is a spiritual thing; and souls come to- 
gether in it as they do not in any other. 
ward relation in marriage is a mere condition of the 
inward. There is something divine about it, one can 
but feel, this drawing of two spirits together, con- 
straining them to unite all earthly fortunes that the 


spiritual union may be perfected. The instinct is sin- 


gularly unerring. I hate the levity which frequently 
epeaks of marriage as not, in the great majority of 
cases, a happy, a blessed thing. No observation 
could be more carelessly felse. 
fied by the plain facts of social life. Certainly, this 
is true if you leave out marriages of convenience and 
those entered into for any other low motive, or in 
levity or haste, which all together constitute but a 
small proportion among us, Not all marriages are 
ideal,—for the persons who make the majority of 
them are not ideal. They are simple, practical men 
and women, not very spiritual, not very idealistic. 
But in ninety-nine cases in a hundred the marriage 
is the most ideal element in their lives. And in some 
lives that seem the simplest and most prosaic, this 
one element is truly idealistic,a deep and fervent 
spring of fine emotion, flowing silently, under plain, 
unpoetical exteriors. The vast majority of marriages 
of love are blessed things,—so blessed, so holy in the 
instinct that draws hearts together in them, that they 
should almost be looked upon with awe. 

“To guard such an institution, and the general re- 
lation of which it is the consummate fact, from all 


profanation, is one of the first and most pressing of | 


social necessities. If this, the crowning one of social 
relations, is degraded or sullied, all life is degraded. 
And it is degraded whenever it is regarded with 
worldly motives and judgments; whenever it is en- 
tered into in selfishness or with levity; and, above 
all, by every influence which diminishes, in the mem- 
bers of society, reverence for the sanctity of sex and 
the purity of the sentiments which men and women, 
as such, cherish for each other.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The presence of Jesus at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee was doubtless recorded in the Gospel of John 
because of the attendant circumstances. It was the 
first occasion on which the wonderful power he ex- 
ercised over the hearts of men was manifested, and 


it gave him a notoriety which made all who heard of 
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The out- | 


It is utterly unjusti- | 
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it anxious to look upon the face and hear the voice 
of the young Prophet of Galilee. 

We can well afford to pass over the circumstantial 
narrative of “the sign,” since in the church itself, 
through the mouth of many of its chosen apostles, it 
has been acknowledged that the miracles as they 
stand recorded in the New Testament are not neces- 
sary to establish the claim of Jesus to be the Saviour 
—the Messiah in whose coming all the nations of the 
earth would be blessed. 

In the light of the “ higher criticism” which the 
impartial study that is now given to the Gospels by 
scholars whose only aim and desire is to find the true 
interpretation and meaning of what is therein re- 
corded, let us reverently and intelligently read be- 
tween the lines of this story of the wedding feast, 
and surely we shall find a truer meaning in the part 
that the pure and holy Jesus had in its entertain- 
ments than the furnishing in such abundance of the 
draught that intoxicates. 

What we know of him in his after intercourse 
with the people, in the strong, earnest, soul-stirring 
words of instruction which drew the hearts of the 
multitudes who listened to the gracious utterances 
that fell from his lips, and led them to forsake the 
ways of evil and embrace the truth as he gave it 
forth,—all this is at variance with such an interpre- 
tation. 

That he honored the wedding feast with his pres- 
ence, that he contributed to the enjoyment of its fes- 
tivities, and took part in providing for the entertain- 
ment of the guests, shows us how natural, how hu- 
man he was, and how ready to embrace every oppor- 
tunity that brought him into association with the 
people for whose benefit, and advancement in the 
knowledge of the spiritual relation they sustained to- 
ward the Divine Father, he gave himself so unre- 
servedly. 

We should be encouraged by his example to let no 
occasion which offers where a kind and helpful word 
or deed from us towards another needing our sympa- 
thy or affection pass, unimproved, remembering the 
words of Jesus, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 


THE LIBRARY. 


WomeEN. 


By Alice Mabel 
Bacon. Pp.333. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The author of this interesting little volume, we be- 

lieve, is a teacher at the Negro and Indian School at 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND 


Hampton, Va. Her subject is interesting on account 
of the quaint and curious country of which she 
writes, and also the especial prominence of every- 
thing relating to women in these days. She says she 
was encouraged in her work by the following words 
from W. E. Griffis’s “ Mikado’s Empire,” a well- 
known, valuable work on Japan. 

“The whole question of the. position of Japanese 
women,—in history, social life, authorship, art, mar- 
riage, concubinage, prostitution, benevolent labor, the 
ideals of literature, popular superstitions, etc.,—dis- 
closes such a wide and fascinating field of inquiry, 
that I wonder no one has as yet entered it.” 

The author was assisted in the work by a young 
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woman, Umé Tsuda, a teacher in the Peeresses’ School 
in Tokyo, who is now studying at Bryn Mawr Ool- 
lege, on a two years’ leave of absence. Alice M. 
Bacon was herself a teacher in that school, and gives 
some interesting details concerning her little pupils. 
The first five chapters of her book are devoted to 
following the Japanese girl-baby through childhood 
to old age, taking up the subjects of education, mar- 
riage and divorce, wife and mother. The girl’s child- 
hood and old age, the author says, are the happiest 
periods of her life, the children being treated with a 
consideration, politeness, and kindness which are 
universal ; while the mother-in-law and grandmother 
have unlimited authority and respect accorded them. 
The intervening time, when the daughter and wife 
must give unquestioning, smiling obedience to father 
or husband, no matter what the requirement, is often 
far from happy, and particularly so at this time, when 
the Western ideas of women’s position are gaining 
ground, causing an unsettled condition in regard to 
them. On this point, after speaking of their new 
and pleasant school-life, she says: “But the young 
girl is not as well fitted as under the old 
system for the duties and trials of married life, un- 
less under exceptional circumstances, where the hus- 
band chosen has advanced ideas. To those teaching 
the young girls of Japan to-day the problem of how 
to educate them aright is a deep one, and with each 
newly trained girl sent out go many hopes mingled 
with anxieties in regard to the training she has had 
as a preparation for the new life she is about to en- 
ter. The few, the pioneers, will have to suffer for 
the good of the many, for the problem of grafting 
the new onto the old is indeed a difficult one, to be 
solved only after many experiments.” 

Among the many curious customs which show 
how much of domestic life isinvolved in the unbend- 
ing rule of etiquette, is the “ ceremonial tea,” which 
is thus described : “ The ceremonial tea must not be 
confounded with the ordinary serving of tea for re- 
freshment. The proper making and serving and 
drinking of the ceremonial tea is the most formal of 
social observances, each step in which is prescribed 
by a rigid code of etiquette.” A peculiar tea is used 
and the infusion made in a peculiar manner, “ the 
guest emptying the bowl in three guips. . . . A 
special set of utensils is used, all of antique and se- 
verely simple style. The charcoal used for heating 
the water is of a peculiar variety ; and the room in 
which the tea is made and served is built for that 
special purpose, and kept sacred for that use. This 
art is taught by regular teachers, often by gentle- 
women who have fallen into distressed circumstances. 
I remember with great vividness a visit paid to an 
old lady, who had for years supported herself by giv- 
ing lessons in this politest of arts. At the request of 
my friend, an American lady, she gave us a lesson in 
the etiquette of the tea ceremony. Every motion 
from the bringing in and arranging of the utensils 
to the final rinsing and wiping of the tea bowl, was 
according to rules strictly laid down, and the whole 
ceremony had more the solemnity of a religious rit- 
ual than the lightness and gayety of a social occa- 
sion.” “But the Japanese,” she adds, “ are rapidly 
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finding out that this busy nineteenth century gives 
little time for learning how to shut and epen doors 
in the politest manner.” 

The remaining chapters, on court life, life in cas- 
tle and yakishi, samurai women, life in the cities, and 
domestic service, are full of interest and the mention 
of their titles may serve to give an adequate idea of 
the scope of the book. The chapter on court life 
presents a pleasant picture of the Empress, Haru Ko, 
and her work for the hospitals and the schools for 
women; where she and her husband come in con- 
tact with their people, showing the dissipation of the 
old superstition still believed in remote districts, 
“that no one can look on the sacred face of the Em- 
peror and live.” 

The book, lively and entertaining throughout, is 
brightened by illustrative anecdotes and personal 
experiences, and is in every way readable and in- 
structive. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

NOTES BY THE WAY. 
PuiLape.puia, Seventh month 2d. 
Tus morning my kind friend George Canby, took 
some time from pressing business to accompany me 
over to the great Public Building, or City Hall, to call 
upon the Police Matron. Her room being upon the 
sixth floor, he stopped on the way up to show me 
the gorgeous room assigned to the Supreme Court of 
our State. An onyx railing, a highly ornamented 
ceiling, another railing of polished mahogany or 
other wood attracted our attention. “ But,” said I, 
“ would it not have been better to use less expense 
in this furnishing, and supply purer water?” This 
“conundrum” my friend did not take time to an- 
swer. The building, which is not yet 
nearly finished, has cost about fifteen millions of 
dollars. 

Arrived at the sixth floor, the Police Matron re- 
ceived me in a nicely furnished room. Her name is 
Kalbach. She told me that there are in the city 
twenty-six station houses and eight sub-stations, in 
eleven of which women are employed to search fe- 
male prisoners, to try to find stolen goods, liquor or 
laudanum, etc. Mrs. Kalbach takes charge of lost 
children, the younger ones of both sexes; takes 
charge of runaway girls, and if their friends are not 
discovered, they are generally turned over to the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Mrs. K. took me into the cell room on the same floor. 
This, the “ Central Station,” has thirty-two cells, eight 
of which are for women. The highest number of 
women brought in in a month, was forty, the lowest 
eighteen. Drinking, she tells me, degrades women 
most,—more than licentiousness; at least it brings 
more to this station. Larceny, also, brings them 
here ; they steal to get drink. 

It will be noticed that all the station houses have 
not police matrons. That at Broad and Lehigh Ave- 
nue, far up town, is said to have no need of a ma- 
tron, so few female prisoners are brought in, and an 
occasional one can be taken to another station. Also, 
the older station houses are not provided with ac- 
commodations for matrons. 


immense 
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It will be seen that the average number of women 
brought to the Central Station daily is about two. 
But will it “ pay” to employ a woman, then? may be 
asked by some. However, as we passed through a 
large hall we sawa man cleaning the ornamental 
part of the pavement, and the matron told me that 
she had thirteen or fourteen cleaners in her charge. 
Two police magistrates, Judges Clement and Pole, ex- 
amine the prisoners that are brought in. I stepped 
into the room, and was told that there were no pris- 
oners this morning! 

+ * * 

Notice has been taken in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL of the volume, “Quaker Strongholds,” by 
an Englishwoman,a minister. An elder of Twelfth 
Street Meeting, (Orthodox), told me that their Book 


Association, (302 Arch street), imported 500 copies of | 


the third edition of this work. This supply is nearly 
exhausted, most of the books having been given 
away. The author is Caroline E. Stephen, daughter 
of Sir James Stephen,a distinguished English official 
and a historical writer. His daughter joined Friends, 
and has been a minister for a number of years. 

* * * 

Many of our Friends may recall the “ Life of Isaac 
T. Hopper,” by that pleasing writer, Lydia Maria 
Child. Her husband, David Lee Child, was one of 
the signers of the Anti-Slavery declaration in 1833. 
He was, I think, a lawyer. He and his gifted wife 
took charge, at one time, of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, in New York city, and it was for that paper 
that she wrote her attractive “ Letters from New 
York.” Susan J. Lesley, of this city, born in. Massa- 
chusetts, has written “ Recollections of My Mother.” 
In it I find an entertaining anecdote, nearly thus. 
Mrs. Lesley says: “ I must relate here, as an illustra- 
tion of her good-natured plain-speaking, a little 
scene of which it is hard to convey the intense hu- 
mor, and which I could not now print if both the 
dear friends, to whom it refers, had not gone to join 
my mother, whom they both loved, in the eternal 
home. 

“My mother had the greatest affection for both 
David Lee Child and his wife, the gifted Lydia 
Maria. But she was often much tried with the 
amount of time, hard labor, and money which he 
expended on schemes that never succeeded, and 
with his going from one failure to another with un- 
daunted enthusiasm. At one timeit was the Chinese 
mulberry trees; at another it was beet sugar. For 
years he toiled upon a farm that was a worthless 
swamp when he bought it; and, as my mother truly 
said, he made a hundred blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. But at an awful expense of bone 
and sinew, of life and health and money,—and much 
anxiety to his dear, devoted wife, whom he loved 
sincerely and fully believed he should make rich. 

“One afternoon, Mrs. Child came in to spend a 
quiet afternoon with my mother. They sat with 
their sewing and knitting at the west window. It 
was a hot afternoon. No sounds disturbed the still 
atmosphere. My friend and I sat in the hall near 
the open door. There had been a long silence when 
we heard my mother say: ‘ Mrs. Child, can you tell 
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me what is the last thing that your husband is en- 
gaged in?’ An amused smile played over Mrs. 
Child’s face. ‘Yes! Mrs, Lyman, he is carting stone 
for the new railroad.’ ‘O-o-h!’ said my mother. 
Another pause; then, ‘ Mrs.Child, how much do you 
suppose your husband loses on every load of stone 
he carts to the railroad?’ Another amused look on 
the dear Lydia Maria’s face, and she answered cheer- 
ily: ‘ Well, Mrs. Lyman, as nearly as I can compute 
it, he must lose about ten cents on every load.’ ‘Oh: 
well, now, Mrs. Child,’ said my mother in the brav- 
est and most cheerful tones,‘ if your husband has 
got hold of any innocent occupation, by which he 
only loses ten cents on a load, for heaven’s sake, en- 
courage him in it!’” 

” * 

When Lydia Maria was in New York, I think 
that she boarded in the house where Isaac T. Hopper 
lived. John Hopper, Isaac’s son, and also my friend, 
Edmund Benson, were quite devoted to her, accom- 
panying her about the city and assisting her, I think, 
in getting the material for her letters. My friend 
Edmund afterwards removed to London, and became 
a member of the great steel firm, Naylor, Benson & 
Co. Dying very rich, he 
thousand dollars. 


left Lydia Maria seven 


. - - 


Very, very few born and brought up in slavehold- 
ing families in the South became active abolitionists. 
I cannot recall a dozen, I think. Two of the most 
remarkable ones were Sarah and Angelina Grimke, 
whose life I bave lately been reading, obtained from 
Friends’ library here. They lived in Cuarleston, 
South Carolina; but Sarah in visiting Pailadelphia, 
and on her way home, became acquainted with 
Friends. It seems that there was then a Friends’ 
meeting in Charleston, and Sarah was converted to 
Quakerism. “ The quiet of the little meeting-house 
in Charleston, the absence of ornament and cere- 
mony, the silent worship by the few members, the 
affectionate thee and thou, all soothed her restless soul 
for a while, and a sweet calm fell upon her.’’ Ange- 
lina Grimke was more than twelve years younger 
than her sister. She had become a member of the 
Presbyterian church; but in her diary, begun in 
1828, she says: “I feel that He who is head over all 
things, has called me to follow Him into the little si- 
lent meeting which isin this city.” And into the little 
silent meeting she went,—little, indeed, as the only 
regular attendants were two old men; and silent, 
chiefly, because between these two there was a bitter 
feud. (Her sister Sarah had gone to live in Philadel- 
phia.) When Angelina saw that the “two old 
Quakers” always left the meeting-house without 
shaking hands, she became much troubled. She 
wrote to one of them, she thought in this spirit: 
“ Rebuke not an elder but entreat him as a father; ”’ 
but her letter was not favorably received. 

In 1829 she writes that her “soul had been ex- 
ceeding sorrowful; and out of the depths of it I 
cried unto the Lord that he would make a way for 
me to escape from this land of slavery.” Later she 
left Charleston, never to return. She went to Phila- 
delphia and became a member, like her elder sister, 
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with the “ Orthodox ” body of Friends. Some years 
after, they became acquainted with Theodore D. 
Weld, an active abolitionist whom Angelina after- 
wards married. Before her sister’s marriage, Sarah 
wrote to him: “ Now, just as it has come into my 
head, please tell me whether thy clothing costs one 
hundred dollars perannum. . . . It was thought 
impossible a gentleman could spend less, but I think 
anti-slavery agents know better.” To which he 
answered: “Oh! I forgot the wardrobe! I suppose 
you are going to take me to task about my shag over- 
coat, linsey-woolsey coat, and cow-hide shoes, for 
you Quakers are as notional about quality as you are 
precise about cut. While I was traveling and lectur- 
ing, I think that one year my clothing must have cost 
me nearly one hundred dollars. It was the first year 
of my lecturing in the West, when one entire suit 
and part of another were destroyed or nearly so by 
mobs. Since I resigned my commission as agent 
which is now nearly a year, my clothing has not 
cost me one-third that amount.” 
P. E. Ginpons. 


TRACTS: A SUGGESTION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

REFERRING to the communication in your issue of 
Sixth month 27th, entitled “The Need of Friends’ 
Tracts,” might not this matter be taken hold of by 
the Young Friends’ Association to advantage? There 
are numerous papers prepared by members of that 
body which would no doubt be productive of 
good and serve to spread a knowledge of the Society, 
if they were printed and circulated. 8. 

Philadelphia. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Our friend Robert Hatton expects to leave about the 
20th instant to attend the quarterly meetings of West- 
bury and Purchase, in New York Yearly Meeting, 
and to engage in such other service there as way 
may open for. At Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, on 
the 2d inst., David and Susan W. Foulke obtained 
minutes to go with him as companions. 


—The religious meeting, conducted in Friends’ 
usage, in the meeting-house on Swarthmore College 
grounds, is continued during the vacation of the col- 
lege, at 10 30 a. m., on First-days, and is attended by 
Friends and others interested of that vicinity. The 
First-day school is held after meeting. 


SUMMER FRIENDS. 
In the dusk twilight of the summer day, 
Ere nature sank in deep repose of night. 


While lingered touches of the sun's warm ray, 
For the first time they burst upon my sight. 


In emerald robing, sweeping o’er the ground, 
Noble, majestic, rising grand and tall, 

With gravest aspect, and in silence bound, 
Stood one, unmoved, a king among them all. 


And one, resplendent in her loveliness, 
Waved friendly greeting as I passed her by. 

Woven of green and copper was her dress, 
Blent with fhe hue of roses in the sky. 





And through the long, lush grass another came, 
With brightest eyes, a timid. welcome guest. 
Oft had I heard his dear, familiar name, 
Oft had I seen his brilliant crimson vest. 


Shy little faces, hiding from my sight, 
In velvet hoods of purple and of gold, 

Yet peering forth with bashful glances bright, 
Your looks a sweet and tender welcome told. 


O vision peerless, from what starry sphere, 

To earth, in matchless splendor didst thou stray ? 
Like angel visitant, in slumber near, 

Who vanisheth at dawning of the day. 


Friends were ye all, O spruce and copper beech, 
Pansies and bird and wondrous white-robed flower, 
Who came like messenger divine to teach 
Celestial ministry in midnight hour. 


Anna Olcott Commelin. 


FOUR MUTIOES 
“Look up, not down!” Do you see how the tree-top 
Rejoices in sunshine denied to its root ? 
And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, is flooding 
The world with his song, while the ground-bird is 
mute ” 


“ Look out and not in!” See the sap rushing outward, 
In leaf, bud, and blossom ; all winter it lay 
Imprisoned, while earth wore a white desolation ; 
Now nature is glad with the beauty of May 


“ Look forward, not back!” ’Tis the chant of Creation, 
The chime of the seasons as onward they roll ; 
Tis the pulse of the world. ‘tis the hope of the ages, 


*Tis the voice of our God iu the depths of the soul. 


“Lend a hand!” Like the sun that turns night into 
morning 
The moon that drives storm-driven sailors to land. 
Ah, life were worth living, with this for the watchword, 
“ Look up, out, and forward, and each lend a hand!” 


Alice Freeman Palmer. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REST:' 
Ovr muscular strength is the means through which 
we act, but that by which we act is a something be- 
hind the former which we call nerve force. Distilled 
by the mysterious alchemy of life from the food we 
eat, from the sunshine and the air, it is the life we 
live. It spans, as it is, the impassable gulf between 
matter and spirit which forms the despair of the psy- 
chologist. It is the perpetual miracle which all com- 
mon things are—the more common, the more mirac- 
ulous. An aristocratic product of life, it is life itseif, 
for when it is exhausted, the organization ceases to 
be. Weare then not to be surprised that it yields 
slowly to attacks upon it, succumbing only to long 
siege, for it is the very force of all forces. Neither 
ought we to be surprised that to recover from a real 
attack of what is called “ nervous prostration”’ there 
should be demanded by cheated Nature a time which 
always seems to the sufferer unreasonably long, if in- 
deed it be not interminable. But he has not kept his 
books balanced with the minute care which Nature 
always employs in the management of her accounts. 


1 Extracts from an article by Auna C. Brackett, in Harper's 
Magazine for Sixth nonth, 1891. 
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He has hoped, if he has thought about it at all, that she 
was at least as careless, or as weakly indulgent as he, 
and that some few things might be overlooked or 
haply forgotten. But Nature’s ways of doing busi- 
ness are not his ways, as he has found out to his cost. 
Her ways are not the curving and yielding lines of 
benevolence and charity, but the rigid and straight 
ones of truth and justice, and it is better that the 
punishment for the repeatedly broken law should be 
sometimes terribly swift and hopelessly fatal in a par- 
ticular instance than for one jot or one tittle to pass 
from the law. 

With those who have offended against it in the 
constant mad chase after pleasure, or in the 
equally mad struggle to win and hold a coveted place 
in what is called society, I have nothing to do. They 
must be left to settle their accounts as best they can. 
But to most earnest people life is hard and fast, and 
growing continually harder and faster, and to many 
it is becoming more and more a burning question 
how they shall meet, like men and women, the de- 
mands of each day without falling under the condem- 
nation of thatlaw. ... . 

I have said that the time is hard and fast. The 
slang phrase “ Give us a rest” in its very slanginess 
emphasizes the general widely spread consciousness 
that the step of invention and science is at present 
really too long for the ability of human faculties in- 
herited from ancestors who lived in easier times. 
The business man feels this to his cost. With all the 
advantages which the railroad and the telegraph offer 
him for a more rapid carrying on of his business, he 
is forced by the very close relation of all varieties of 
trade—one of the unavoidable results of these very 
advantages—to keep in his mind a great many more 
particulars than formerly, if he would see his busi- 
ness successful. If he attempts to carry on his af- 
fairs in the way in which his father carried them on, 
he soon finds that iis neighbors will not agree to do 
the same, and he is forced to make a study of statis- 
tics which thirty years ago would have seemed to 
him to have no conceivable bearing on the price of 
the commodities with which he is dealing. i ie 
Then one was in the region of trade-winds in busi- 
ness, and knew what he had to depend upon. By 
the inventions since that time we have been moved, 
without our connivance, into the belt of variable 
winds, and must learn to shift our sails and to tack 
about with a velocity and with an unexpectedness 
which would have killed the respectable merchants 
of old times, and goes a long way toward killing us. 
The mind has to change with the sky now in a way 
unknown to the old Latin poet. In this whirl of bus- 
iness, added to by the increasing demands on all 
sides, everybody is in danger of overtaxing the 
amount of nervous force at his disposal, for it must 
never be forgotten that this is not an infinite quan- 
tity, but one which is strictly measured out to each 
one of us, and, as has been said before, one of which 
Nature will keep a very strict account, though we do 
not. We may think to cheat her by elixirs and by 
tonics, by coffee and alcohol, but such things are only 
the spur to the tired horse. They do not and never 
can add to the force we have at our disposal. The 
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only ways to keep that up are those which God has 
ordained, of rest and sleep. Still, as I have said, 
there are many small devices by which we can bring 
our inventive power to our help, and this inventive 
power could certainly never be put to better use than 
in aiding those of us who must work continually, and 
yet who must not wear out, and cannot die just at 
present, because we are needed, to conserve all the 
working energy that we have. 

The most unfortunate thing seems to be that it is 
precisely the persons that are most needed that are 
likely to be overtired, because they are those upon 
whom everybody who has a mission feels himself at 
liberty to call, and who are apt to be endowed with 
a dangerous amount of conscientiousness as to their 
duties. ‘ 

The amount of work that one can do depends 
greatly on the balance between his nervous force and 
his muscular strength, and not so much on the abso- 
lute amount of either. With some, the balance is so 
nicely adjusted that there is very little danger of their 
ever wearing out. If it were not for the Divine de- 
cree that no life can be perfect which does not in- 
clude death as one of its phases, it would seem as if 
they might live forever. We must depend upon our 
muscular strength in great measure for the fresh air 
and exercise which are needed to keep in health the 
nervous forces, and therefore when we find the brain 
largely outbalancing the muscles, we have a danger- 
ous temperament, and one that needs watching and 
care. This is more likely to be the case, of course, 
with women in general than with the majority of 
men. ; 

But the question is, what shall people do who are 
conscious that they are overdrawing their deposits in 
the bank of nervous supply, and yet must go on 
working, and continually? Of course every one can 
easily see that in such a case we must cut off all un- 
necessary expenditures of nerve force, and that we 
must deposit the largest possible amount of the same; 
for, after all our nerve force, as has been said before, 
is our life. Without it, and enough of it, we cannot 
digest our food, nor even keep our hearts beating. 
Everything that we do and that we think stops when 
that stops, and if we have not enough to run the 
whole complex machine in the complex conditions of 
our modern life, some one of the organs of our bodies 
will have to suffer, just as some of the poor man’s 
children have to go barefoot if there are not shoes 
enough to go round. So we must give attention to 
the food we eat that it shall be of a sort to digest 
easily, and to furnish the greatest possible amount of 
nourishment with the least possible amount of work 
put upon the digestive organs. Remember, we have 
no force to throw away in any department. Economy 
of expenditure must be the universal rule if the 
working condition is to be maintained. Next, as sup- 
plying food for the tired brain—perhaps I should 
have said first—comes sleep; for it is only when we 
are dreamlessly asleep that the brain is not working, 
be it never so slowly. Always while we are awake 
we are thinking about something; that is, we are 
breaking down and reducing brain cells to the con- 
dition of useless matter. Even the slightest fancy 
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that flits through the mind as we lie on the grass and 
imagine that we are doing nothing, does not fail to 
reduce our active power, and even if we had been 
made capable of absolute idleness, all the operations 
of our bodies which are necessary to the preservation 
of life, such as the beating of our heart and the mus- 
cular movements which carry on respiration, demand 
for their performance a certain amount of the total 
nerve force of the body. When we are asleep truly, 
the outgo is reduced to a minimum, while the repair- 
ing forces still remain busily at work during our slum- 
ber, and that is the explanaticn of the feeling of re- 
freshment which we have after a night of quiet sleep. 


It is amazing how much even five or ten minutes of | 


unconsciousness will do toward this refreshment— 
showing how great is the refreshing power of sleep. 
As regularity in eating will prevent and even cure 
many forms of indigestion, so regularity in sleep will 
in the first stages of sleeplessness—that torment 
which is sure to fall upon those who are overtaxing 
their nerve force—be, perhaps, quite enough to stop 
the trouble. There is nothing which tends more to 
become a machine than the human body, if it be not 
indeed the human mind, and if it is called on every 
night at the same time to furnish sleep, it may be re- 


lied upon to do it with some considerable degree of 


certainty. So sure is Montaigne of the beneficent 
effect of regularity that he says it is far wiser not to 
change the usual diet on any little illness, for, as he 
justly observes, it is surely not at the time when the 
body is out of order that it can be tolerant of a 
change of its accustomed habits. 

There is nothing more conducive to the rapid 
wearing out of any machine than jerks, of whatever 
kind, The street-car horses would live and be useful 
much longer if it were not for the necessity under 
which they must work, of constantly stopping and 
starting with a jerk. Do not lend your favorite sew- 
ing machine to anybody who cannot run it smoothly 
and regularly, if you do not want to have every part 
of it strained and worn. Go to bed, then, regularly 
at the same time every night if you can; and if sleep 
does not at once come when you are ready for it, do 
not toss about, but lie perfectly still, even to the little 
finger. This will help itto come; and even if it does 
not come at once, the utter rest which the muscular 
force is getting by not being called upon for contrac- 
tions or relaxations will, at any rate, save any extra 
expenditure of nerve strength. It may be objected 
that the holding one’s self perfectly still when the 
tendency is to throw one’s self about, demands no in- 
considerable amount of will, and that that must make 
as much demand upon the brain as movements; but 
I am not speaking of per ns in perfect health ; I am 
speaking of those who are already in an unnatural 
state, and who are reduced to the necessity of, as it 
were, fighting fire with fire. If they had not used 
their will too much, if they had not time and time 
again forced up the unwilling body to the labor from 
which it shrank, as one forces up a horse to a leap 
which he instinctively knows to be of doubtful height 
for his strength, I should have nothing to say to them. 
But as it is true that we can conquer physical nature 
only by her own powers craftily turned against her, 








using her own force of gravitation to overcome 
weight in the lever and pulley, and the substances 
which she has forged with fire to build our fire-proof 
buildings, so now we can meet and conquer only by 
force of will—type of the Divine creative will— 
through which we have for years and years been 
forcing up the reluctant bodily forces to do our 
bidding. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


GERMAN LIBRARIES. 

Teacners and students who have planned to spend 
the summer in Boston, chiefly on account of the ex- 
cellent facilities for study from the various libraries, 
have convenient opportunities which students even 
in the great German universities do not possess, 
Whatever imperfections American libraries show, 
they do not fail in the best known mechanical de- 
vices for securing speedy access to books, nor in ener- 
getic and progressive librarians who aim at constant 
improvement in library methods. The contrast to 
this policy of advance shown by American libraries 
is especially evident in the management of the great 
German libraries. A correspondent who writes to 
the New York Evening Post from an experience of 
seven years in various libraries of Germany empha- 
sizes the general backwardness of the librarians and 
the lack of convenience in the libraries. The largest 
German library, the Royal Library at Munich, is an 
especial illustration of incompetency of management, 
The books are scattered through seventy-eight differ- 
ent rooms, available only for a part of the day, as 
none of the rooms can be lighted. No alphabetical 
catalogue aids the student, and it is necessary to or- 
der even encyclopzedias and dictionaries a day before- 
hand. Books may be kept by borrowers for months 
or years without remonstrance. At Berlin there is 
more enlightened management, and the means pro- 
vided are nearly sufficient for the imperative needs 
of the institution, but at Berlin it is necessary to 
order books from two hours to half a day beforehand. 
Rambling corridors, frequent doors, and constant 
changes of level make the searching for books a slow 
duty. The reading room at Berlin is its chief glory. 
Most of the smaller German libraries are said to ex- 
aggerate the deficiencies of the larger ones, and all 
are inferior in catalogues and other conveniences to 
American libraries.— Boston Journal. 


For patience when the rough winds blow, 
For patience when our hope seems fading ; 
When visible things all backward go, 
And nowhere seems the power of aiding ; 
God still enfolds thee with His viewless hand, 
And leads thee safely to the Fatherland. 
W. L. Frothingham, from the German. 
Beware of making your moral staple consist of 
the negative virtues. It is good to abstain, and teach 
others to abstain from all that is sinful or hurtful. 
But making a business of it leads to emaciation of 
character, unless one feeds largely also on the more 
nutritious diet of active, sympathetic benevolence.— 
Selected. 
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